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Editorial: 


stood a good chance of dying—at least he had 
better be prepared. Today he can afford to be a 
bit more casual about it, because the techniques of ad- 
ministering medical care have considerably reduced 
the chances of death. 
Ten years ago a child committed to a social agency 
because of dependency stood a good chance of being 
reared in an institution, or moving around among a 
number of boarding homes, or otherwise failing to 
have his needs permanently met. Today such a child 
might still expect the same. 
A missing link in child welfare services is the full 
application of administrative knowledge and tech- 
niques. This lack of administrative adeptness may be 
attributable in part to the suspicion of administrators 
as “persons interested only in efficiency,” or it may be 
due to the nature of things whereby people with apti- 
tude along the lines of case work do not have aptitude 
along the lines of administration. 
I would say that one of the most urgent needs of 
social work today is to bring the best knowledge of 
administrative techniques into full use in the field of 
child welfare for the purpose of bringing to dependent 


Te: YEARS AGO a person with severe pneumonia 
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children the many fine services and skills which have 
been uncovered in recent years—a problem similar to 
the economic problem of developing a distribution 
system which will eliminate the possibility of people 
starving to death in a land of plenty. 

On the Monday morning after the Sunday evening 
when Kathy Fiscus was pulled out of the well in 
California, city councils, boards, mayors, and officials 
began to fill and cover wells and cisterns everywhere 
which had been open for years prior to that fateful 
Sunday, but which no one had thought about realis- 
tically until then. 

If social workers and the public knew in how many 
cases dependent children had been deprived of top 
grade care, and in some instances harmed by lack of 
good administration in child welfare services; and 
how much good could come from a wholehearted 
wedding of good administration and good child case 
work, there would be a nationwide scurry to accom- 
plish these things, which would save many times as 
many children as will be saved by city councils who 
dump truck loads of dirt into abandered wells. 

JarLte Leire*: L.rector 
Minnesota Lvision of Social Welfare 
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Next Steps in Public Assistance 


Comprehensive Assistance, General Assistance, 
or Just Another Category? 


by Donan S. Howarp, Chairman 
Department of Social Welfare 
University of California at Los Angeles 


perity it might seem that not even a Jeremiah 

would stoop to so distasteful a subject as public 
assistance. This would seem particularly true at a 
time when there is general agreement that: 

1. Self-maintenance is by far the best method of 
support for those who can possibly be helped 
to support themselves; 

Compensatory public employment should by all 
means be the first line of defense in case of 
widespread unemployment; 

3. Public social services including housing, medi- 
cal care and recreation require immediate ex- 
pansion to serve middle and low income groups 
as well as those who have no income, and 
Social insurance, generally speaking, is prefer- 
able to assistance as a means of support for 
persons whose normal income is cut off. 


|; A pay of almost unprecedented economic pros- 


“BiLotcHes oF UNMET NEED” 


N A DAY of such emphases, for a social worker to 
I stress general assistance needs must seem like the 
doctor who, in a day of miracle-working sulphas 
and new operative procedures urges concerted action 
against smallpox and cholera. Yet, would any one 
doubt that, if such diseases existed, doctors would 
demand action against them? And, does anyone 
deny that in the rear of our fancier security pro- 
grams there are in many parts of the country today 
festering blotches of unmet need that are as much a 
blot upon our escutcheon as cholera or smallpox 
could possibly be? 

To attempt to dismiss these blotches as compara- 
tively unimportant because so few persons are in- 
volved is unworthy of democracy. Since when in 
democratic society are a million to a million and a 
quarter human beings unimportant? Moreover, who 
can say exactly how few—or for that matter, how 
many—persons actually are involved? One of the 
truisms of the social welfare field is that in the ab- 
sence of measures effectively to meet any particular 
type of need it is virtually impossible to measure it.’ 
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Under the circumstances it is anybody’s guess as to the 
number of persons who are not now receiving general 
assistance but who under any reasonable system of aid 
could readily qualify for it. 

Still another consideration evidencing the impor- 
tance of preparations to patch up the blotches—but 
which in fact seems to scare off certain key legislators 
—is the fact that what are now only blotches might at 
any time violently erupt, thus greatly increasing the 
extent of human suffering, unless effective preventive 
measures or more nearly adequate palliatives are pro- 


vided. 
Has Nor Kept Pace 


URING THE past 12 years since the Social Security 

Act became law, general assistance has not kept 
pace with those forms of special public assistance 
which have come under that law. These gains made 
in the special assistance programs may be character- 
ized briefly as movement in the direction of (a) more 
nearly adequate assistance to recipients; (b) more 
humane, considerate and constructive treatment of 
recipients; (c) less heterogeneity of benefits—not only 
among the several states—but also among the several 
programs and among the various counties of any 
given state and, finally (d) more general application 
of administrative practices found to be essential to 
efficient administration. 

While the special assistance programs have undoubt- 
edly advanced farther along these lines than has gen- 
eral assistance it is nevertheless true that in certain 
states (as for example New York and Pennsylvania) 
general assistance has not only kept pace with its 
sister programs but has actually served as pacemaker 
for them. But, these instances are exceptions. By and 
large, gains made under general assistance in recent 
years have lagged behind those made in the other pro- 
grams. 


*For years the significance of this truism was lost and, when 
demands for a new service greatly exceeded the earlier estimates 
of demand, it was concluded that the very creation of the service 
(such as poor relief) created also the demand (as for example 
pauperism) for it. 
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In short, on the basis of both general knowledge 
about general assistance and of special study” of its 
administration in 47 localities in 12 states in 1946-1947, 
it may safely be said that under general assistance pro- 
grams as they are presently administered aid (a) is 
often denied to admittedly needy persons; (b) is fre- 
quently wholly inadequate in amount and is not sup- 
plied in the form or under conditions most appropriate 
to the need; (c) is usually not administered in accord- 
ance with principles which experience has shown to 
be essential to effective administration; and (d) is 
extremely unevenly administered among the various 
states and among different localities within a given 
state. 


ApDMITTEDLY NeEpy Persons Denrep AID 


ERSONS WHO are most commonly denied general as- 
ee are those who, though in need (a) are not 
regarded as desperately in need; (b) are considered 
to be employable; (c) are members of various minor- 
ity groups whose needs are measured by more strin- 
gent standards than is the need of “average Americans;” 
or (d) are comparative newcomers to a community 
even though they may technically meet legal residence 
requirements. 

At one extreme may be cited the southern locality 
included in the Russell Sage Foundation study where 
one’s capacity to earn as little as $2.50 a month—even 
though the opportunity to earn it might not have ma- 
terialized—disqualified one for general assistance. In 
three-fourths of the 47 localities visited general assis- 
tance was normally denied to employable persons. 
However, in certain of the areas in which this policy 
usually obtained exceptions were sometimes made in 
the case of strikers or of recipients of unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

Methods by which employability was determined 
included the usual gamut of doctor’s certificates and 
other devices which at best were admitted to be hap- 
hazard. Even the old bromide to the effect that “if 
the body is warm the man is employable” was en- 
countered. In one middle-western community an in- 
dividual strong enough to make his way to the public 
assistance office was ipso facto adjudged employable. 
Consequently, to be physically able to apply at the 
public assistance office was automatically to disqualify 
oneself for aid. 

Negroes, “Mexicans” and other minority groups 
were often denied help even when they possessed no 
more in the way of resources than did their “white” 





*The special study here referred to is that made by the writer 
and Felix Gentile. The study was made while the former was 
Director of the Department of Social Welfare Administration and 
the latter a Research Associate of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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neighbors who were, however, given aid. In one relief 
office in the midwest the official in charge had posted 
on a bulletin board opposite the main door the pic- 
tures of a number of Negroes he had helped to “send 
over the road.” The pictures were said to have had a 
“quieting influence” on colored applicants who might 
otherwise become “too demanding.” 


Lecat REsIDENTS 


N” INFREQUENTLY general assistance officers not only 
admitted but boasted that needy persons fully 
meeting legal residence requirements were, by one 
subterfuge and another, denied assistance. Officers ad- 
mitted, for example, that they sometimes refused to 
allow officials in other localities to return persons for 
whom they were fully responsible. “Let ’em get back 
the same way they went away,” said one general assis- 
tance administrator. Or, permission might be granted 
but virtually negated by informing the individuals 
concerned that they would be refused aid in any form 
in the event that they allowed themselves to be re- 
turned. 

One administrator bragged that he would refuse aid 
to persons newly drawn to the community by war in- 
dustries, despite the fact that they qualified under the 
law. When asked how he would do this he replied 
“Oh, there are ways. I’d ‘vag’ em.” By this he meant 
he would prosecute them under the state’s ancient 
“vagabond law” which prescribed up to 90 days in- 
carceration for a wide variety of offenses loosely de- 
fined as “vagabondage.” 

In sharp contrast with those officers who resist help- 
ing even those needy persons for whom they are re- 
sponsible are others who must in fairness be men- 
tioned. These declared that general assistance stand- 
ards are so very low that general assistance is regarded 
virtually as “emergency relief” and as such is granted 
to resident and non-resident alike provided, of course, 
the degree of need does in fact represent an “emer- 


gency. 


INADEQUACY OF AID 


ENERAL ASSISTANCE standards were the same as those 
6 for other types of assistance in only a third of the 
states included in the Sage Foundation study. Stand- 
ards in the remaining states were invariably more 
restrictive in the case of general than of other types of 
assistance. In some localities general assistance allow- 
ances included provision only for food. In others only 
food and clothing or perhaps only food and shelter 
were allowed. Provision for food for a family of four 
in the 47 localities ranged from as much as $59.55 to 
as little as $2.50 for an entire month. 


a Aine, 2 tn id asa 
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Five of the 47 localities studied made no provision 
through general assistance for shelter. Regular pro- 
vision for clothing was made by less than half of the 
total localities studied. In the remainder, clothing was 
allowed only in cases of special need. One fourth of 
the 47 localities made no regular provision for cooking 
fuel or light required by general assistance recipients. 

Not infrequently state general assistance payments 
average only a fraction of the state’s average unem- 
ployment payments for full time unemployment. 
Various arbitrary limitations imposed upon general 
assistance payments sometime make them even more 
inadequate than they otherwise might be. For exam- 
ple, in one locality studied, the amount of township- 
administered general assistance granted either to a 
single person or to a married couple was limited to 
the township’s share of the cost of keeping such per- 
sons at the county farm even though the township did 
not bear the full cost of such care. 


Cost to Locat Unit 


HEREFORE, THE choice of one type of care as opposed 
| another was not dictated by considerations of 
economy to both the township and county but only by 
considerations of economy to the former. Similarly, 
another locality limited its general assistance for chil- 
dren to an amount equal to its share of the costs of 
placing children in foster homes. Again, the question 
of economy—to say nothing of the values accruing 
from keeping families together—was not broadly 
viewed but seen only in terms of what it cost one 
particular unit of government without regard to costs 
imposed upon other units—in this case, the state. 

Despite the fact that increasing emphasis has, since 
the enactment of the federal Social Security Act, been 
placed upon the advantage of paying assistance bene- 
fits in cash (or by check), general assistance benefits 
are still largely provided in the form of relief or store 
orders. While relief in kind, may in isolated instances, 
have definite advantages, this type of aid usually is 
not adopted because of its constructive values but 
rather because it is distasteful to recipients, permits a 
degree of control over their spending that—under spe- 
cial assistance programs would be regarded as ob- 
noxious—and, at its worst—permits officials to throw 
trade to favored grocery, clothing, coal or other 
dealers. 

Conditions under which general assistance is given 
in many localities are deliberately intended to be 
humiliating. Time and again, local general assistance 
authorities would boast that when they had to give 
relief to a man they would also “give ’im hell.” Or, 
as one administrator declared “When I have to give 


a man relief, I give him both barrels.” Still another 
officer boasted that when general assistance was given 
to a family including an able-bodied man, the relief 
order was made out to the wife “just to humiliate the 
husband.” 

Contrasting sharply with practices such as these 
were, however, the policies observed in a minority of 
the localities studied. Here, general assistance pay- 
ments compared favorably and perhaps even exceeded 
those made under the special assistance programs. But 
these were exceptions, at least among the 47 localities 
visited in the course of the study described here. 


INEFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 


XCEPT IN THOSE states where the administration of 
E general assistance was integrated with special 
assistance programs, general assistance was adminis- 
tered without benefit of such devices as personnel 
merit systems and procedures for fair hearings. By 
and large, general assistance in the 47 localities dis- 
cussed here was administered by elected officials such 
as town or township supervisors or county commis- 
sioners responsible for a wide variety of other local 
governmental functions. The electorate therefore 
could scarcely be expected to make their selections on 
the basis of ability to administer general assistance. 
The quite “restrictive” attitudes of certain of these 
officials have already been described. Mention might 
also be made of the opposite tendency of these same 
officers openly to favor certain individuals and fam- 
ilies, giving them specific advantages admittedly de- 
nied to other persons in similar circumstances. Such 
favoritism clearly violates the objective of “equal treat- 
ment” being increasingly realized under the state- 
federal special assistance programs. 

Although experience both prior to and under the 
Social Security Act has proved the importance of state 
cooperation in the administration of public assistance 
measures, general assistance in many states is admin- 
istered without benefit of either state administrative 
or financial participation. In two of the 12 states in- 
cluded in the Sage Foundation study there was not 
even a state supervisory agency concerned with how 
—or whether—general assistance was administered in 
the various subdivisions. 


UNEVENNESS OF ADMINISTRATION 


ROM THE foregoing the reader has doubtless already 
F assumed that general assistance administration 
varies widely not only from state to state but also as 
between different localities within any one state. 
Analysis of data for a recent month indicates that the 
rate of incidence of general assistance in the state 
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having the highest rate was forty times that in the 
state having the lowest rate of incidence. The highest 
rates for old age assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren were, respectively, only eleven times and nine 
times the lowest rates. The highest rate of incidence 
of the federally administered veterans unemployment 
allowances was sixteen times that in the state having 
the lowest rate. 


The average general assistance payment in the state 
having the highest average was eight times the lowest 
state average. Both the highest old age assistance and 
the highest aid to dependent children averages were 
only four times the lowest. The highest average un- 
employment compensation benefit was only double 
the lowest. The federally administered veterans un- 
employment allowances of course averaged about the 
same in all states. 


In a day when there is considerable talk of “one 
world” and very considerable effort to weld the states 
of this Union into one nation, the lack of anything 
like a national minimum standard of living below 
which no one in the country need fall, is an anomaly. 
In fact, just as we can hardly say—general-assistance- 
wise—that we are one nation, so can it hardly be said 
in certain of our states that they have attained the 
objective of “one state.” This remissness of some of 
our states is not something which harms only those 
needy persons who are denied the basic necessities of 
life. Rather—if we can believe the President’s Advis- 
ory Committee on Universal Military Training, his 
Committee on Civil Rights and his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers—it is the whole country, its economy, 
its security, its political institutions, its very inter- 
national position that is placed in jeopardy by disre- 
gard of its human resources. 


AND THE SoLUTION? 


ew TO THE general assistance field of the ben- 
efits of state-federal cooperation could obviously 
be affected in any one of three ways: (1) abolition of 
the present categorical system in favor of a broad, 
single comprehensive program of public assistance to 
meet need arising from any cause whatever; (2) the 
establishment of more and more thinly sliced cate- 
gorical programs until special provision is made for 
all conceivable groups and the so-called “residual” load 
reduced to such small proportions that state and local 
governments could easily manage its care; or (3) the 
extension of the present state-federal system to provide 
assistance to a “fourth category” which in fact would 
be so broad that it would really be no “category” at 
all. This third choice would of course assume a some- 
what different standard of provision for the fourth 


than for the other categories inasmuch as virtually 
similar care would be tantamount to the abolition of 
all categories. However, a new category such as one 
comprising needy handicapped and disabled persons 
established under the second alternative might be even 
more liberally provided for than any of the existing 
special groups. 

The three state-federal special assistance programs 
which were at first characterized by many differences 
have during their 12 years’ life time come increasingly 
to be administered in accordance with common prin- 
ciples and standards. Nevertheless it appears to many 
defenders of the present categorical system that fac- 
tors which at any one time permit the establishment 
of a special categorical program of high standards 
tend to permit the attainment of still higher standards 
when more general programs begin to catch up with 
the special program. 

On the other hand, the existence of only a low-grade 
program of aid (such as the present state and local gen- 
eral assistance measures and—in their day the old gen- 
eral almshouse) tends to encourage development of 
special programs to provide higher standards of care 
for particular groups of needy persons, as for example 
for sick, handicapped or disabled persons within the 
larger whole. Further, categorical programs in the 
present day and age would make more complex and 
wasteful an already unnecessarily complicated admin- 
istrative and accounting structure necessitated by ex- 
isting categorical programs. 


Neep Is INDIvVISIBLE 


URTHERMORE, CANNOT the American people today 
F see—or cannot public welfare administrators help 
them to see—that need is indivisible? The need of the 
child of unemployed parents is as great as that of the 
child whose parents are incapacitated. The need of 
the man who has no job is as real as that of the man 
who has no hands. Still another consideration, tactical 
in nature, suggests that a special assistance category 
for handicapped and disabled persons might conceiv- 
ably delay development of an already long-overdue 
program of national disability insurance. 

Public opinion and political pressure groups being 
what they are at the moment, it would appear that 
the next immediate public assistance gain to be sought 
would be not the abolition of our present categorical 
programs or the establishment of a series of new cate- 
gories but rather the establishment of a broad “fourth 
category” by providing for federal participation in 
general assistance on the same basis as it now par- 
ticipates in the state-federal special assistance pro- 

(Continued on page 136) 





Services for the Blind in Kansas 


by Harry E. Hayes, Director 
Services for the Blind 
Kansas Department of Social Welfare 


which one state is offering services to its blind 

citizens within the framework. of a public welfare 
program. An evaluation of this effort is not herein 
attempted and, certainly, the Kansas program is not 
presented as a detailed blueprint for meeting the 
problems of the visually handicapped in settings other 
than the one under consideration. It is hoped that, in 
a general way, the approach used in this state will 
serve to throw a bit more light on this important 
subject. 

The Kansas Social Welfare Act of 1937 placed the 
state in conformity with the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act; created a state and county 
boards of social welfare; and authorized the State 
Board to establish a unit within its organization to 
carry on activities in the three general areas of: 

1. Prevention of blindness 

2. Restoration of eyesight, and the 

3. Rehabilitation of blind individuals 


I Is OUR purpose here to examine the manner in 


A Main Division 


(en THIs statutory authority the Division of Serv- 
ices for the Blind was organized on a very small 
scale in the fall of 1937 and has gradually grown until 
at present it is a fully operating “service” division of 
the State Department of Social Welfare, along with 
the Public Assistance and Child Welfare Divisions. 

Prior to 1939, services for the blind were carried on 
with general state welfare funds not specifically desig- 
nated for the purpose but the legislature of that year 
allotted $75,000 from the over-all welfare appropria- 
tion for the use of the Division. The allotment was 
raised to $100,000 in 1941 and has been retained at this 
level by successive legislatures until the present. 

In Kansas, responsibility for the direct administra- 
tion of material assistance and social welfare services 
is vested in the county boards of welfare in the one 
hundred five counties of the state who are, however, 
subject to supervision and regulation of the State 
Board. In the offering of services for the blind, the 
county departments of social welfare are regarded 
as local representatives of the Division of Services for 
the Blind. They are relied upon for help in case 
finding and active cooperation in the extending of 
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certain case services. 

The agency feels quite fortunate in having legis- 
lative authority of a non-specific type which grants 
broad authorization to extend services as needed 
within the general areas outlined above. In the 
development of the program, primary attention was 
given to restoration of sight services and the preven- 
tion of blindness through medical care. As a result, a 
rather thorough going medical eye treatment program 
has evolved through which eye care is now extended 
to any state resident having a pathological eye condi- 
tion amenable to treatment, who is without resources 
to secure the needed services. 


Loca, DepaRTMENTS SERVE As INTAKE 


N BRIEF, all referrals of treatment applicants come to 
| the Division from the county departments of social 
welfare who serve as in-take points for the program. 
The referral information is of two types, medical and 
financial. The county office receiving the application 
refers the applicant to an ophthalmologist for a com- 
plete eye examination. A report is then forwarded to 
the State Supervising Ophthalmologist on the Divi- 
sion’s staff for approval or disapproval of recom- 
mended care. Simultaneously, the county office sub- 
mits to the Division a letter certifying that a review 
of the case has disclosed an absence of client resources 
with which to meet the cost of the recommended 
medical care. 

All cases referred for medical service are reviewed 
also by the Medical Social Consultant on the staff who 
confers with the staff ophthalmologist on cases and 
offers suggestions to the local agencies regarding 
social services which will contribute to the welfare of 
the patient and his family and promote maximum 
benefit from the medical care. 

Selected ophthalmologists, hospitals and optical 
companies throughout the state are utilized in offer- 
ing services under the medical eye treatment program. 

Many persons in need of eye care to improve or 
conserve eyesight come to the Division’s attention 
through their applications for Aid to the Needy Blind 
since the required eye examination is reported to the 
Supervising Ophthalmologist for eligibility determina- 
tion. Treatment needs thus brought to light are fre- 
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quently met under the state program in the same 
manner as those whose applications were specifically 
for medical service. 

In addition to offering specific recommendations 
relating to social service needs in treatment case situa- 
tions, the Medical Social Consultant devotes attention 
to stimulating case finding through the dissemination 
of information regarding eye conditions and ocular 
symptoms calling for attention. Such work is under- 
taken not only with county social work staffs but also 
with nurses, teachers, and health workers associated 
with state and local organizations. Much of her atten- 
tion is devoted to the needs of partially seeing chil- 
dren and arranging for the meeting of their educa- 
tional as well as medical and social requirements. 


Broap INTERPRETATION 


HE TERM “rehabilitation services” is given a broad 
Tieaieiden in the Kansas program for the blind 
and is construed to encompass not only those aids to 
economic and vocational adjustment but also any 
service, however minor, which may contribute to a 
blind individual’s more adequate functioning in his 
home or community or merely bringing about a 
greater degree of self-satisfaction and happiness. It is 
immediately apparent that direct case services by the 
state staff cannot be offered on an adequate scale. 
This fact tends to emphasize the need for local agency 
participation in the extending of rehabilitation 
services. 

The generally accepted definition of blindness? is 
used in Kansas to determine eligibility for rehabilita- 
tion services and recipients must reside in the state 
and have the intention of remaining therein. 

To carry on and stimulate case finding by the 
county agencies and to accomplish case planning with 
local agency cooperation, the Division has set up a job 
classification known as Field Consultant for the 
Blind. Three such positions exist in the Division and 
these staff members are directly under the Case Super- 
visor. The Field Consultants. all work out of the 
Headquarters Office but have geographical districts 
as their assigned responsibility. 

The most effective and economical approach to field 
activity by the Consultant has proven to be the 
“county survey” approach. Under this plan a Con- 
sultant prepares in advance for a county survey by 
studying all case records in the Headquarters Office 
relating to cases in the county under consideration. 
Then the Field Consultant goes to the county to re- 


*Visual acuity (Snellen) of 20/200 or less in the better eye, with 
correction, or a limitation in the visual fields so that the widest 
diameter of the visual field subtends an angle no greater than 20 
degrees. 


main until all of the blind of the area have been seen 
either directly or indirectly (through a local worker) 
and a determination made as to problems needing 
attention and what services are indicated and by 
whom they are to be effected. The survey involves 
reading county office records, conferring with county 
social workers, home visiting, often with the county 
worker, community contacts, and arranging for pub- 
licity to acquaint blind residents of the area not 
known to the welfare office that the Division repre- 
sentative is present and available for conference. 


On completion of a survey the county department 
of welfare is supplied with written evaluations and 
recommendations in every case felt to be in need of 
some service. These plans may call for services to 
be given directly by the Division such as vocational 
training, medical care, employment, braille or craft 
instruction, or a talking book machine. On the other 
hand, the service may be the proper responsibility of 
the county office coming in close and continued con- 
tact with the client in his home community. 


A Comp tete Report 


N ADDITION to the individual case evaluations and 
| plans formulated during the survey, there is also 
drawn up an over-all survey report describing the 
extent and distribution of blindness in the county, the 
causes of blindness, characteristics of the blind popu- 
lation, nature of the individual problems and a statis- 
tical presentation of the apparent service needs. Gen- 
eral recommendations are also presented to the local 
agency relating to services for the blind and a copy 
of the survey report is given to the Division of Public 
Assistance of the State Department of Social Welfare 
for the information and use of the Field Representa- 
tives of that Division. 

It is important that the Field Consultant keep the 
local agency advised of all actions performed in the 
course of the survey and allow the county workers to 
observe the methods used so that their skills in deal- 
ing with problems relating to the blind may be 
strengthened. Staff conferences as well as individual 
conferences are held to inform the local social work- 
ers of resources available and techniques applicable in 
serving the blind. Periodic follow-up visits to counties 
surveyed are indicated to check on progress in case 
plans and recommended services and to contribute to 
the further development of the county staff. 

A disproportionate amount of attention has been 
devoted to outlining the function of the Field Con- 
sultant but purposely so. This is a key or pivotal 
position in the Division organization on which much 
of the agency activity is hinged. The Field Consultant 
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is the liaison person between the state and county 
departments of welfare, and the effectiveness of this 
relationship reflects in the quality and volume of 
service extended to the blind. Then too, the case find- 
ing function of the Consultant is an important one 
since no service can be extended until the client is 
identified. The traditional policy of social agencies of 
waiting until the client presents himself with his 
problem does not apply in work with the blind. For 
a variety of reasons, it is necessary for the service 
agency to seek out the blind and not only offer service 
but, in some instances, overcome a lethargic attitude 
fostered by years devoid of opportunity. 


A Case PLAN 


uT THE “diagnostic” function of the Field Con- 
i sultant is the responsibility which, more than any 
one factor, make this staff member a most important 
link in the organization. It is the Field Consultant 
who says “this is the problem” and “this should be 
done about it.” It is true that in arriving at such 
determinations various medical, psychological, psychi- 
atric, and similar facilities may be utilized but the 
final responsibility rests with the Consultant for for- 
mulating the case plan which, upon completion, is 
then referred to the appropriate Division staff mem- 
ber or outside agency for service. Local public or 
private social agencies, health agencies, church groups, 
civic organizations, community leaders or other indi- 
viduals may be logically in a position to provide the 
needed help. If the service needs seem to be within 
the ability of the Division to meet, the referral is 
made accordingly to the correct “resource” staff mem- 
ber within the Division. 

It must be emphasized here that high on the list of 
information sources used by the Consultant in fram- 
ing case plans are the other staff members of the 
Division. It is obviously indicated that the Consultant 
advise with the rest of the staff during the planning 
stage to make sure the plan is realistic and allow the 
staff person later to be responsible for culmination of 
the plan an opportunity to express himself and make 
his contribution. 

Many case plans call for the services of a Home 
Teacher on the Division staff to offer instruction in 
braille, typing, Moon type, or script writing; crafts 
instruction to develop leisure time activities; domestic 
science coaching for practical home making use; or 
special case work services in selected cases presenting 
unusual problems. Three such teachers are on the 
staff at present assigned to geographical districts and 
also work under the direction of the Case Supervisor. 
The addition of one teacher is contemplated soon. 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


Pre-employment services for blind persons inter- 
ested in and suitable for work are offered usually 
under the Field Consultant’s supervision. Vocational 
counseling, testing and the like lead into the formula- 
tion of varied employment plans ranging from pro- 
fessional and business undertakings to sheltered work- 
shop or home industry employment. However, when 
the vocational objective is arrived at and the case plan 
completed and approved by the Case Supervisor, it is 
referred to the Supervisor of Employment who in 
turn will assign the client to the appropriate member 
of his staff for supervision during the training period; 
placement on completion of training; and post-place- 
ment supervision. 


SUPERVISOR OF EMPLOYMENT 


HE SUPERVISOR Of Employment is responsible to the 

Director of Services for the Blind. He is on the 
same level of responsibility and authority as the Case 
Supervisor and directs a staff of employes with special 
assignments related to the types of employment in 
which the blind are placed. Two Placement Agents, 
assigned to geographical districts accept blind persons 
previously screened whose plans call for employment 
in competitive fields such as private industry, the pro- 
fessions, clerical jobs and rural employment. It is 
their responsibility to acquaint themselves with the 
progress of the case thus far by studying the case 
record and become personally acquainted with the ap- 
plicant. Groundwork is previously laid with the ap- 
plicant so that the transfer of workers on the case is 
made as smoothly as possible and the client knows 
that while he formerly looked to the Field Consultant 
for guidance, he now relies upon the Placement 
Agent to develop an employment opportunity for him. 

It is the Placement Agent’s job to make arrange- 
ments for any training called for in the plan, supervise 
the trainee and subsequently place him in suitable 
employment. Periodic contact is maintained with the 
worker and employer for the duration of the place- 
ment. 


Clients whose case plans call for employment in 
small business enterprises are referred by the Case 
Supervisor to the Supervisor of Employment who 
directs such training and placement by one of two 
Managers of Business Enterprises. The two latter 
staff members are responsible for establishing and 
overseeing the day-by-day operation of enterprises 
such as vending stands, self-service laundries, home 
bakeries, service industries, which are a part of an 
agency controlled Business Enterprises Program. 

Under the Business Enterprises Program, locations 
for projects are secured, equipment installed, and the 
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operator trained and placed under an agreement 
whereby he is privileged to manage the business in- 
definitely as long as he performs satisfactorily. He 
never owns the business, title to which is retained by 
the Division, primarily for the purpose of preserving 
the job opportunity for the blind. Individually owned 
businesses frequently change hands and the location 
might be sold to other than a handicapped person, 
thereby removing a much needed work opportunity. 


SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 


NDIVIDUALS WHOSE case plans call for sheltered em- 

ployment in an agency operated workshop or 
supervised home industries are ultimately referred to 
the Supervisor of Sheltered Employment whose duties 
resemble those of the Placement Agents and Business 
Enterprises Manager except that his area of training 
and placement is that of congregate and home work- 
shop employment. 

Under the sheltered employment program, blind 
workers who are not yet capable of going out into 
employment in competition with sighted workers are 
provided with work under controlled conditions gen- 
erally of a manufacturing type. In Kansas, rugs, 
mops, door mats and similar products are made in 
addition to subcontract work which is done in the 
workshops for private manufacturers. 


It will be seen, then, that the Case Supervisor and 
Supervisor of Employment working together can pull 
the two segments of the staff into a coordinated team 
to serve the blind vocationally. In addition to super- 
visory responsibility, the Supervisor of Employment is 
concerned with personally developing new areas of 
work through surveys, promotional activities, com- 
munity contacts and by supplementing the efforts of 
his staff. 

-Routine services such as the distribution of talking 
book machines, arranging for transportation privileges 
on common carriers, general informational service 
and miscellaneous aids are extended directly from the 
Administrative Office of the Division. 


Although space here does not permit a full descrip- 
tion of a new phase of the Kansas program now being 
initiated, the Vocational Diagnostic and Precondition- 
ing Center should be mentioned. A facility with a 
staff of three trained persons is being established at 
Topeka where classes of between four and eight blind 
trainees at a time are accepted for close study and 
orientation. Persons referred are those presenting 
problems from a guidance or adjustment standpoint 
and their employment plans are blocked as a result. 
Extensive testing, job sampling and tryouts, and 


orientation services are offered in the classes which 
last about six weeks. Poise, independent mobility, 
grooming techniques and general social acceptability 
are promoted with the realization that the blind work- 
er’s chances of success are largely dependent upon his 


being able to adjust to people as well as the routine 
of his job. 


Goop REsutts 


ESULTS ARE encouraging and information in re- 
gard to clients gleaned in a few brief weeks of 
fully scheduled and varied class programs exceeds, in 
all probability, the amount of information that could 


be secured in as many years of intermittent field 
contacts. 


The Division of Services for the Blind is a partici- 
pating agency in the State-Federal Vocational Re- 
habilitation program under the direction of the Fed- 
eral Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. State statu- 
tory direction being much more inclusive than that of 
the Federal legislation concerning Vocational Re- 
habilitation requires the Division to gear itself for 
the broader job of which Vocational Rehabilitation is 
a part. A separate rehabilitation unit was not set into 
the Division organization but a plan worked out for 
the assignment of time percentages of certain staff 
members to the Vocational Rehabilitation program, 
depending on the nature of their duties. For example, 
the Home Teachers, while not Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion employees, can be used as training or pre-employ- 
ment conditioning resources on a case cost basis; the 
Field Consultants are fifty per cent Vocational Re- 
habilitation employees, and the Placement Agents one 
hundred per cent rehabilitation employees. 


It is felt that, although not fully developed, a start 
has been made in Kansas in the establishment of a 
program to meet the needs of the blind in a relatively 
comprehensive way. Some progress has been made in 
several areas which space here has not allowed in- 
cluding (such as work with pre-school blind children, 
deaf-blind). We feel fortunate in being a part of 
the state agency which supervises the administration 
of Aid to the Needy Blind for although close coor- 
dination of assistance and service has not yet been 
achieved, the organizational paths are in existence 
for its development. Future plans include increased 
effort to integrate “services for the blind” into the 
local departments of welfare where it is felt the posi- 
tive approach of preventive and rehabilitative services 
should have emphasis at least equal to that accorded 
the important, but often palliative, financial aid 
programs. 
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ALASKA 


ECAUSE PARTS of the Territory are sparsely popu- 

lated, the Department of Public Welfare uses 172 
people in the outlying small towns and villages who 
serve as fee agents. These agents accept applications 
for the various types of public assistance, make annual 
reviews of active cases, and refer special problems to 
the district social workers. 

The recent session of the Territorial Legislature 
took the following action concerning the aid to de- 
pendent children program: increased maximum 
grants to $50 for the first child and $25 for each addi- 
tional child; eliminated the requirement of “suita- 
bility of the home;” and took no action on the De- 
partment’s request to raise the age limit from 16 to 18 
years. Maximum grants for old age assistance were in- 
creased from $60 to $80 per month. 

Auice Branpesury, State Correspondent 
Director, Division of Social Services 


NEW YORK 


| 1949 LEGISLATIVE session produced important 
measures in three fields of public welfare interest: 
child welfare, where an attack was made on abuses 
in child placement; social insurance, where a new pro- 
gram was established to meet the hazards of non- 
occupational illness and injury; and mental hygiene, 
where a State Mental Health Commission was created. 

For three years, practices in placing children for 
adoption have been under scrutiny by the Special 
Committee on Social Welfare, a sub-committee of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. 
Four measures introduced by this Committee were 
enacted into law. One clarifies the definition of the 
term “place out” in the Social Welfare Law. It em- 
phasizes that the term embraces the placing out of a 
child in the care of persons other than close relatives, 
for the purpose of adoption. Another bill requires 
that a new birth certificate be issued in every case of 
adoption. 

A third bill strikes at the practice of buying and 
selling babies by prohibiting the payment or receipt 
of compensation for transferring custody of a child to 
persons other than close relatives or legal guardians. 
Payments to authorized agencies are permitted, how- 
ever, for services they render in connection with the 
placing of children. The fourth measure is designed 
to cope with violations of the law prohibiting privately 
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operated unincorporated maternity homes from plac- 
ing children. 


SICKNESS AND DisaBILiTy INSURANCE 


HE Marter-Conpon Act brings to the working | 


men and women of the State the benefits of social 
insurance against the hazards of sickness and disability 
not incurred in the course of their employment. Bene- 
fits will be payable not only to those who are em- 
ployed at the time they suffer disability, but also to 
the unemployed. Consequently, this legislation will 
fill a serious gap in the present unemployment insur- 
ance program under which persons who become ill 
or disabled while unemployed have their benefits sus- 
pended because they are not available for work. 

Workers will receive compensation for disabilities 
occurring on and after July 1, 1950. Benefits of 50 per 
cent of wages are payable for 13 weeks in any year. 
The maximum weekly benefit is $26 and the mini- 
mum $10, except that if the average weekly wage of an 
individual is less than $10, the benefit shall be the 
amount of the average weekly wage. There is a non- 
benefit waiting period of seven days. 

Beginning July 1, 1950, an employee contributes one- 
half of 1 per cent of wages, but not more than 30 
cents per week. Employers pay all the cost in excess 
of the employee contribution. It is not anticipated 
that this will run much above one-half of 1 per cent. 
Employers subject to the act are those employing four 
or more workers with certain exceptions, such as re- 
ligious, charitable and educational institutions and 
farmers. Employers of less than four employees and 
those exempted under the Act may elect to cover their 
employees voluntarily. 

Employers must provide for disability benefits for 
their employees either by approved self-insurance, the 
purchase of insurance from private carriers, or from 
the state insurance fund, or by an approved welfare 
plan. The Workmen’s Compensation Board will ad- 
minister the new system of non-occupational disability 
benefits. New York is unique among the states with 
disability insurance plans in providing for adminis- 
tration through the agency administering workmen’s 
compensation rather than the unemployment insur- 
ance agency. 


New Mentat HeattH ComMMIssIONn 


HE STATUTE creating the Mental Health Commis- 
sion declares the purpose to be “to bring about a 
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state-wide expansion in mental health facilities and 
to make available sufficient professionally trained per- 
sonnel in this State and to formulate a sound long- 
range program for the diagnosis, prevention and treat- 
ment of mental and emotional illness and the care of 
the mentally ill.” The Commission consists of the 
State Commissioners of Mental Hygiene, Social Wel- 
fare, Health, Correction and Education. The Com- 
mission is established within the Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene and the Commissioner of Mental Hygiene 
serves as chairman. The Mental Health Commission 
is to initiate, formulate and coordinate a master plan 
for the promotion of mental health programs, includ- 
ing: 

(1) Provision for recruitment, training and educa- 
tion of personnel for psychiatric work. 

(2) Development, expansion and coordination of 
psychiatric facilities of general hospitals, and psychi- 
atric clinics, and also provision for child guidance and 
adult mental health clinics for out-patient care, and 
such other facilities as the Commission may deem 
desirable. 

(3) Development of a system of state aid. 

(4) Development and correlation of mental health 
activities of public and private agencies operating on 
the local community level in health, welfare, penal, 
judicial and other fields. 

(5) Development of programs for research in the 
causes, diagnosis, prevention, treatment and cure of 
mental illness including activities in conjunction with 
medical schools, the psychiatric institute and the new 
State University of New York. 


OHIO 


NNOUNCEMENT was made in the April issue of 
A Pustic Wexrare of the appointment of Judge 
J. H. Lamneck as the Director of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Judge Henry J. Robison, 
Chief of the Division of Social Administration, since 
its inception in 1936, has been appointed the Assistant 
Welfare Director. With Judge Robison’s move to this 
position, Robert B. Canary, Assistant Chief of the Di- 
vision, has been promoted to Chief. Judge Lamneck 
has established one new Division in the Department, 
that of Juvenile Research, Classification and Training, 
in order to coordinate the state services for juveniles 
at the Bureau of Juvenile Research and in the state 
training schools. John R. Ferguson, formerly Admin- 
istrative Assistant for Children’s Services in the Divi- 
sion of Social Administration, has been appointed 
Chief of the new Division. Marion W. McIntyre is 
the Chief of the Division of Aid for the Aged. 


A perhaps not uncommon situation existed in the 


HOMEMAKER CERVICE 


Division of Social Administration, when it was not 
possible during the war years to maintain the desired 
standard of services in the public assistance division 
responsible for developing policies, procedures and 
regulations. This was felt particularly in the lack of 
a consultant responsible for the Manual of Procedure 
for the public assistance programs. Consequently, 
manual revisions were issued only on the most urgent 
of matters, resulting in the need for a general over- 


haul. 
Joint CoMMITTEE 


BEGINNING was made in correcting this situation 
A late in 1948 with the transfer of Miss Isabel 
Walter from the field staff to the position of Con- 
sultant, Public Assistance, with responsibility for re- 
writing the Manual. Recognizing that this was a proj- 
ect in which there should be cooperate planning be- 
tween the state staff on the part of Field Services, and 
the local agencies, decision was made to have a joint 
committee working with Miss Walter. 


The local agencies are represented by members ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the Ohio Welfare and 
Relief Directors’ Association, John J. Schaffer, Direc- 
tor of the Cuyahoga County Department of Welfare, 
Cleveland. Mr. Schaffer is serving on the committee 
and his other appointments are Frederick Breyer, Di- 
rector, Hamilton County Department of Welfare, 
Cincinnati; Robert Stith, Director, Franklin County 
Department of Welfare, Columbus; W. L. Mulhearn, 
Director, Summit County Department of Welfare, 
Akron; and Homer Evans, Director, Wood County 
Department of Welfare, Bowling Green. The Super- 
visor of Field Services, an assistant supervisor and a 
field representative are the other members of the joint 
committee. 


The two committee sessions to date have proved 
helpful and stimulating. Agreement has been reached 
on a reorganization of sections of the Manual. The 
plan calls for drafts of revisions to be submitted to the 
committee members for review prior to each com- 
mittee session, in order to facilitate discussion. In ad- 
dition, members of the staff of Field Services have a 
similar opportunity for reviewing material in order to 
submit their questions, comments and recommenda- 
tions. From this shared experience it is hoped to de- 
velop a new Manual which will state the basic state 
plan requirements in simple but clear terms and in 
logical sequence, as well as presenting recommended 
procedures for use by local agencies. 

Mrs. Mixprep N. Creacer, State Correspondent 
Supervisor of Field Services 
State Department of Public Welfare 
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from their families, and removed from their own 

homes because of the death, illness, or absence of 
the mother. This is done despite the fact that for 
years recognition has been given to the importance 
of the family and home for the normal development 
of the child. Illness of the mother is usually such 
a difficult experience for the child that in this crisis 
he needs to remain with those he loves and in the 
place familiar to him. This is often possible through 
the use of a homemaker on the staff of a social 
agency. She provides understanding care to the child 
in his own home and carries on the household tasks 
in the way the mother has done. Through the use of 
homemaker service the child continues to receive care 
by one parent, has less disruption of his normal way 
of living, and no change of school. 


[ion IN Every state children are being separated 


HoMEMAKER Service Gets A START 


ECAUSE OF THEIR strong belief that family life 
B should be preserved, two Jewish agencies in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago in the 1920’s started what was 
then known as “visiting housekeeper service.” To 
these agencies it seemed more logical and economical 
to select women to care for children in their own 
homes than to place them elsewhere. Out of this 
simple idea grew our present homemaker service as 
it is known today. 

Other family and children’s agencies saw the value 
of such a plan and established the service. Then 
came the depression and with it the housekeeping 
aid program of the Work Projects Administration. 
While the program was intended primarily to give 
employment to women and to teach them vocational 
skills, it demonstrated to families and communities 
throughout the United States what household as- 
sistance means to families when mothers are ill. Un- 
fortunately, when the program ended, few commu- 
nities planned anything to take its place. During 
World War II, homemakers were difficult to obtain 
since women in great numbers went into industry 
where wages were comparatively high. The agen- 
cies were hard-pressed to provide for their existing 


programs and therefore were hesitant to take on 
new responsibilities. 

However, as the war ended, interest in develop- 
ing homemaker service again came to the fore. A 
number of agencies immediately started the service 
and others are planning to do so. At the present 
time approximately 70 agencies employ homemakers. 
For the most part, these are family, or combined 
family and children’s agencies under voluntary aus- 
pices. 

A Loox at THE PRESENT 


nN 1947 tHe National Committee on Homemaker 

Service—a committee made up of representatives 
of agencies having homemaker programs—asked the 
Department of Statistics of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation to collect information on homemaker service. 
Thirty agencies located in 23 cities in the United 
States and Canada responded. The agencies em- 
ployed an average of 576 homemakers monthly; 
more than three-fourths of them were on a regular 
full-time salary basis. The average number of home- 
makers on the staffs of these agencies varied from 
1.5 to 62, the median being 12. 

Even though these figures from the thirty report- 
ing agencies indicate a wide spread of service, the 
amount was not adequate to meet the need in any 
community. For the most part, homemaker service 
has been developed primarily in large cities. Only 
small beginnings have been made in a few rural 
areas. Furthermore, a considerable amount of the 
service is concentrated in the eastern part of the 
United States. Twenty-three states, as far as is known, 
have no homemaker service. In other states only 
one agency may have such a program and that may 
be small. 

Despite the limited extent of the service, progress 
is being made. The most outstanding development 
is the interest now shown in homemaker service by 
state and local departments of public welfare. Some 
of these agencies have their own homemaker serv- 
ice, or are planning to develop it. Other state and 
local departments of welfare describe the service as 
an unmet need in their current annual reports. Al- 
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though this recognition comes late, it is a logical 
interest since the aim of public welfare is to provide 
service as well as economic assistance to enable peo- 
ple to remain in their own homes and to preserve 
their normal family life insofar as possible. 

Homemaker service is useful as a part of the total 
program of public welfare including services to chil- 
dren in their own homes. It strengthens such pro- 
grams as aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
old age assistance, and child welfare services. Many 
old people, the blind, and the chronically ill can re- 
main happily in their own homes with even a few 
hours weekly of a homemaker’s time. 

If homemaker service is to fulfill its purpose and 
provide not only for families with children, but 
adults as well, public funds must be used to extend 
the program. Federal, state and local funds are now 
being used for homemaker service in some communi- 
ties. Financial support for homemaker service in 
most places comes from the Community Chest, but 
the amount contributed is far too small to meet the 
total need in any community. 


Use. or Feperat Funps 


EDERAL FUNDs have been utilized in a few places 

for this service under Title IV, Aid to Dependent 
Children, and Title V, Child Welfare Services, of 
the Social Security Act. State public welfare agencies 
planning to provide homemaker service should con- 
sult regional representatives of the Children’s Bureau 
and the Bureau of Public Assistance with regard to 
the conditions of federal participation. 

Child welfare services funds, administered by the 
Children’s Bureau, and made available to state public 
welfare agencies under Title V, Part 3, of the Social 
Security Act, can be used to establish homemaker 
service as a part of the basic child welfare program. 
These homemaker projects may provide service to 
prevent the placement of children outside their own 
homes. The projects are developed in rural areas or 
areas of special need and are administered by state 
or local public welfare agencies. 

Such a project in operation in three counties in 
North Carolina during the fiscal year 1947-48 is 
described in another article in this issue of Pustic 
Wetrare. On a recent visit to this State a consultant 
from the Children’s Bureau had the opportunity to 
discuss homemaker service in five of the leading 
cities. In each city, the superintendent of the local 
department of public welfare, certain members of his 
staff, the executive of the council of social agencies, 
and the executive and staff members of the family 
agency participated in the conference. All were keenly 


interested in homemaker service and eager to initiate 
such a program as soon as funds and staff were 
available. As a state, North Carolina is homemaker 
conscious. Social workers are aware of the fact that 
without a homemaker program, they can only pay 
lip service to the principle of keeping children in 
their own homes. While other influences have con- 
tributed to this awareness, it is primarily due to the 
projects undertaken in three counties by the State 
Board of Public Welfare. 

During the fiscal year 1949, six states and one terri- 
tory budgeted $30,455 of child welfare services funds 
for homemaker projects: Idaho, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Ohio, Wyoming, and the Virgin 
Islands. Although this amount represents a small 
beginning, it offers the public welfare department an 
opportunity to become familiar with this type of care, 
and to use it when needed. One state with such a 
project recently reported that although it had used 
homemakers in but two instances, the staff were 
enthusiastic about its possibilities. In one family, a 
mother of seven children, all under seven years of age, 
was ill and had to go to the hospital. No relative 
could step in for the emergency and the father was 
out of the home. Rather than separate the children 
by placing them in foster care, a homemaker took 
over for three months. Before the mother left the 
home, the homemaker arrived to learn from her about 
the children, management of the home, and other 
duties. 

In another instance reported by this state, a home- 
maker came for a few hours each day to care for a 
spastic boy in order to relieve the mother, who was 
under such strain that the doctor recommended place- 
ment of the child. Another state welfare department 
is employing ten homemakers in an area of special 
need 


Cotorapo Moves Forwarp 


HE Cororapo State Department of Public Welfare 

has for some time made some provision for home- 
maker service. The agency reports that seven home- 
makers are employed by county departments of public 
welfare. Five of the seven are employed in Denver 
County and one in each of two other counties. Since 
July 1948 these women have assisted 25 families, 
including 92 children. Requests for homemaker serv- 
ice to the Denver Bureau of Public Welfare come 
from their divisions of child welfare and public assist- 
ance, and from social workers in other agencies. 

Another example of homemaker service used largely 
for families with children is provided by the Division 
of Public Welfare, Insular Department of Health, 
Puerto Rico. The program which is available through- 
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out the island is the responsibility of the child welfare 
bureau of the Division and directly administered by 
the local director of public welfare. Insular funds 
are used to support the homemaker service. 


A report recently received from Puerto Rico states 
that 127 homemakers were on the staff of the agency 
on December 31, 1948. Although these women do 
not have civil service status, they are covered by 
workmen’s compensation. For the most part, they 
give temporary care in homes where the mother has 


died or is ill. 
New York City 


WO NOTABLE examples of homemaker service in 

city departments of public welfare are those in 
New York and Chicago. In both of these cities, in 
addition to the public service, a number of private 
agencies employ homemakers. The homemaker pro- 
gram of the City of New York Department of Wel- 
fare is in the Division of Auxiliary Services, Bureau 
of Social Services. The staff of the homemaker unit 
consists of the administrator of the service, a super- 
visor, seven investigators or field service workers, five 
clerical people, and 95 homemakers. The supervisor 
of the home economics section gives consultation to 
the unit. 


Each field service worker has approximately ten 
homemakers assigned to her, somewhat on an area 
basis. The duty of the field service worker is to 
accompany the homemaker on each new assignment, 
or if this is not possible, to visit the home later the 
same day. In this home visit she participates in a 
conference with the responsible parent, the home- 
maker, and the case worker who referred the family 
for homemaker service. This conference clarifies what 
the homemaker is to do, and enables her to learn 
the routines of the family. It gives the mother the 
opportunity to discuss problems, her home equipment, 
hours of work, and make suggestions. The home- 
maker may be placed in the home several days in 
advance of the mother’s going to the hospital. 


Following this visit, the field service worker visits 
the home weekly during the placement of the home- 
maker. She keeps in touch with the case worker to 
the family. 

Requests for homemaker service come from the 
sixteen welfare centers (branch offices). These cen- 
ters refer public assistance families in which there 
are children, such as families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children, home relief, and veterans’ assist- 
ance. The Bureau of Child Welfare also uses home- 
maker service to prevent the placement of children. 


This may be done for a family not receiving economic 
assistance when the budget is insufficient to cover 
the cost of the homemaker’s salary, and when the 
children otherwise would need to be placed at public 
expense. A more liberal budget than that used for 
regular relief is used to determine the need for home- 
maker service in these situations. 


In the majority of families, homemaker service is 
provided because of illness of the mother. The aver- 
age number of children per family is 4.2. For the 
most part, short-time care of one or two weeks is 
required, although some need the service for as long 
as three months. Federal funds are used on a match- 
ing basis for the homemaker service given in the 
aid to dependent children program. A request is 
pending to the New York City Budget Director to 
enable the agency to use homemakers for the care 
of the aged under the old age assistance program. 


Unper Civit Service 


HE 95 HOMEMAKERS have civil service status. Newly 
j peter homemakers are paid $1,860 a year, which 
includes a cost of living bonus of $660. Those who 
were on the staff previous to July 1948 receive an 
additional $250 bonus. The maximum salary which 
is being paid is $2,350. Personnel practices provide 
for a 45 hour week, although some provision is made 
for 24 hour service. Twenty-five days are allowed for 
vacation and eighteen days for sick leave annually. 

The homemaker unit was formerly housed in a 
center with facilities suitable for a training program 
preliminary to placement and for continuing monthly 
meetings. Another such center is being planned and 
may be ready for occupancy by fall. It will contain 
a model apartment, kitchen, laundry, and classrooms. 
Demonstrations will then be possible to supplement 
other methods of teaching. 


CuHIcaco 


NOTHER PROGRAM that should be mentioned is that 
A of the City of Chicago Department of Welfare, 
responsible for care of families and individuals in 
need of general assistance. Their homemaker pro- 
gram started in June 1942, several months before the 
Work Projects Administration Housekeeping Aide 
service was discontinued. 

The homemaker unit consists of one supervisor 
and 35 homemakers who are employees of the agency. 
Thirty of the 35 women have been with the agency 
for two years or more and over half of them have 
been thus employed for over four years. They range 
in age from 26 to 60 years. A thorough physical 
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examination is given by a staff physician preceding 
placement. An in-service training program helps to 
insure the continuous development of the homemaker. 


Homemaker service is provided to families or indi- 
viduals receiving general assistance, or who are eli- 
gible for assistance from the Chicago Department 
of Welfare, where the need for a person to care for 
the home cannot be met by the family. In the 
majority of instances, there are children under sixteen 
years of age, but care is also given to the aged and 
infirm. Both 8 and 24 hour service is provided, for 
a short or long period. Homemakers are also used 
to meet crises in foster family homes in which chil- 
dren are placed by the agency. They are also used 
to assist the family during an exploratory period 
until a decision can be made for a more permanent 
plan. In many instances the use of a homemaker and 
her observations helps the agency in making a more 
suitable placement of a child and hence sometimes 
avoids placement. What is equally important, the 
homemaker service keeps many children in their 
own homes, to the satisfaction of them and their 
parents. 


ProcraM Easy To SELL 


GENCIES ARE enthusiastic about homemaker service. 
A One executive commented that no part of the 
agency program was so easy to explain and sell to 
the public. It catches the imagination of all types 
of people, both men and women, because they can 
picture easily what happens to children deprived of 
a mother’s care for a short or long period. Home- 
maker service used to meet the needs of old people, 


the blind, the chronically ill, also stirs the imagination 
of the public. 


As good as these stories are, we must remember 
that homemaker service is not a panacea, and hence 
suitable for every family and individual or for every 
type of situation. Neither can an agency initiate 
such a program without giving careful thought to 
certain administrative matters that are essential if 
the service is to be satisfactory. Not all of the funda- 
mentals for homemaker service can be stated in a 
brief paper, but a few of the important ones are: 


1. An agency in arriving at a decision to start a 
homemaker program should consider the need for 
such service, available resources to meet that need, 
and the relation of homemaker service to the total 
program of the agency. Although consideration will 
be given to the availability of funds, it is also im- 


portant to consider the adequacy of the case work 
staff. 


2. The person selected to have administrative re- 
sponsibility for the homemaker program should be a 
well qualified person with professional training and 
experience in social work, preferably in the super- 
vision of case workers or other administrative duties. 
She should have sufficient time to administer the pro- 
gram, including leadership, interpretation, recruit- 
ment, selection, placement, training and supervision 
of the homemakers. She must also have the skill and 
time to make decisions on who shall receive the 
service. 

3. The agency should formulate principles to serve 
as a guide in the selection of those who can profit- 
ably use the homemakers. Since in all probability the 
number of homemakers will not be sufficient to meet 
the total need, decisions on how they can be used 
most effectively must be carefully worked out. In 
doing this, a committee of representatives of health 
and welfare agencies can be helpful. 

4. Case work service is essential to a homemaker 
program. The caseworker may need to call in the 
home more frequently than in other types of situa- 
tions in order to help the family to use the home- 
maker constructively and to assist the homemaker 
in any way necessary. 

5. Basic needs of the family, such as food, clothing 
and equipment, must be met from some source if 
homemaker service is to be effective. 

6. Personnel practices must attract and hold com- 
petent homemakers and give them status in the 
agency. Experience has taught that this can be done 
best if they are staff members on a regular salary. 


NationaL CoMMITTEE 


ucH crepit should be given to the National 

Committee on Homemaker Service for its un- 
tiring effort in this area. This group, active since 
1939, has a membership of representatives of agen- 
cies who either provide the service or are interested 
in starting it. The chairman of the Committee for 
1948-49 is Mrs. Rika MacLennan, Family Service 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio. The Committee works 
in close cooperation with the Federal Security Agency, 
Family Service Association of America, and the Child 
Welfare League of America. Meetings of the Na- 
tional Committee are held at the time of the National 
Conference of Social Work and also during a two- 
day session in the fall. The Committee has done 
much to promote standards, encourage studies, pre- 
pare and issue material, and further the extension 
of homemaker service. 


Over a period of years, the Children’s Bureau has 
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been actively interested in homemaker service. Con- 
sultation is given to private and public agencies on 
initiating and strengthening this service. In a few 
instances a representative of the Bureau has partici- 
pated in community studies of this service as a part 
of an over-all study of health and welfare programs. 
Material on homemaker service is available through 
the Children’s Bureau to anyone who has further 
interest. 


The growing interest in homemaker service by 
public welfare agencies is in line with similar devel- 
opments in other countries. Known by a variety of 
names in many countries, help to families during 
the illness of the mother through the employment 
of a homemaker was given first by private agencies. 
Then, as the value of the service was realized, funds 
for a more extended program were made available 
through public tax-supported agencies. Thus, the 
path followed by homemaker services in the United 
States is the old familiar path of development in 
other countries. 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
(Continued from page 125) 


grams. This course would be desirable even if the 
standards of aid had, for political reasons, to be some- 
what lower than those provided under the other pro- 
grams. Such a move would for the first time in Amer- 
ican history make it possible to establish a nationally 
approved level of living below which no family any- 
where would need to fall. Basic security of this nature 
could go far to enhance, in the eyes of a questioning 
world, the prestige of American democracy. 


ARGUMENTs AGAINST 


RGUMENTS RAISED against the establishment of a 
A state-federal general assistance program include 
the contention that this, unlike the calculated risks of 
our present programs for dependent children, the aged 
and the blind, would impose upon the federal govern- 
ment an unmeasurable liability; that this would be 
likely to perpetuate, even in times of economic depres- 
sion, a program of direct assistance at the expense of 
a more desirable work program for unemployed per- 
sons; that such a move would prove expensive and yet 
not prove particularly popular inasmuch as there are 
few if any organized pressure groups of any political 
significance which are demanding such a step. For the 
most part, general assistance recipients are an “in-and- 
out” group which lacks the cohesion found among 
aged or blind persons or among the families of de- 


pendent children likely to require aid for considerable 
periods of time. About the only reward legislators 
and public officials could expect for doing something 
about the nation’s present no-man’s land of general 
assistance would be the satisfaction derived from pro- 
viding for some of the nation’s most disadvantaged 
men, women, children and families the essentials of 


life. 


Refusal of the Congress to assume even an unmeas- 
urable and incalculable financial responsibility does 
not, however, mean that the burden of caring for those 
needy persons who might otherwise have been helped 
is thus escaped. It means only that the federal govern- 
ment escapes this cost which therefore must be as- 
sumed by state and local governments or must be 
“taken out of the hides of the needy,” while the whole 
community—national as well as local—is endangered 
by leaving human needs unmet. 


Obviously, a program of direct assistance for em- 
ployable persons will bar the development of a pref- 
erable work program only if it is allowed to do so. 
The availability of hand fire extinguishers surely is no 
barrier to the development of modern city fire de- 
partments. An alert Congress and officialdom can 
easily authorize supplementary work programs should 
the need arise. In the meantime, direct assistance cer- 
tainly is more constructive than none. 


Aw Errective ProcraM Is EssEnTIAL 


INALLY, IT may be said that the establishment of an 
F effective program of general assistance is essential 
to the protection of such special programs as are 
thought to be in the public interest. The integrity of 
special public assistance programs of comparatively 
high standard is jeopardized by the co-existence of a 
general assistance program of low standard. lf the 
only alternative is to starve on one’s own, any humane 
official will be sorely tempted somehow to squeeze an 
applicant into some category or other, even though 
such a categorical program may not provide the type 
of care most suitable for his need. During the WPA 
days was not the gross inadequacy of the various as- 
sistance programs for “unemployable” persons respon- 
sible for squeezing into the WPA ranks workers who 
were not really “employable?” 


Thus, both to protect such special programs as are 
continued in the public interest and to meet in a more 
nearly adequate, efficient and humane way needs that 
are often inadequately, inefficiently and harshly met 
—if at all—federal participation in state-local programs 
of general assistance is a high priority “must” on the 
nation’s list of unfinished domestic business. 
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Homemaker Service in North Carolina 


by JANE Exuiott, Director 
Division of Child Welfare 


North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare 


NE OF THE greatest problems in North Carolina 
(] is the lack of adequate facilities for children 
who need care outside their own home. Build- 
ing a faster care program has been a recognized goal 
of the state and local public welfare agencies for many 
years. During 1947 and 1948 the State Board of Public 
Welfare undertook to demonstrate homemaker service 
as an alternative for foster care. Homemaker service 
is considered an essential part of an inclusive child 
care program and it is a partial answer to the question 
of how children can be maintained in their own 
homes during the temporary absence or incapacity of 
the mother. Although the value of homemaker service 
has been recognized by some private agencies and a 
few public agencies located in large urban centers, the 
North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare is one 
of the few rural public welfare agencies to initiate the 
service as an integral part of the county welfare de- 
partment functions. 


PLans BEcuN 


LANS FOR experimenting with homemaker services 
began when it was learned that the appropriations 
under Title V of the Social Security Act were avail- 
able for direct services to children. A homemaker 
service project was incorporated in the annual plan 
for the use of Child Welfare Services funds. 

The plan for using homemaker services in a few 
selected counties on an experimental basis for a period 
of twelve months was discussed with members of the 
state field staff in January 1947. The history and phil- 
osophy of this service as an alternative for foster care 
and as an aid in preserving family ties was presented 
to the field representatives in order to prepare them 
for discussing the project with each county in the 
state. They were asked to review total child care needs 
in the various counties in their territories, to determine 
the extent of inadequate care of children in their own 
homes and to survey the number of children receiving 
foster care, school and work absenteeism, and inci- 
dents of hasty placements where a homemaker might 
have enabled a family to remain together. 


Questions of recruitment and training of home- 


makers were discussed at this time as well as the in- 


adequacies of many homes in which the homemaker 


might be needed. It was explained that Child Welfare 
Services funds would be used to provide all expenses 
of the project in the counties selected. The nine field 
representatives were asked to select from their respec- 
tive territories one county interested in the home- 
maker project. From these counties, three counties 
were to be selected to participate in the demonstration. 


Turee Counties SELECTED 


HE THREE COUNTIES selected had indicated ability to 
‘Léon a new type of service since they were 
already utilizing satisfactorily the existing resources 
for children, such as psychological services, special 
clinics, juvenile courts and general case work services. 
Alternative resources such as boarding homes were 
available. While selection was not made on a geo- 
graphical basis, one of the counties was a rural moun- 
tain county; one was a rural county in the eastern part 
of the state; and one was a semi-urban county in the 
central part of the state. 


After the counties were selected, a general planning 
conference was held in the late spring. Participants 
included superintendents of public welfare of the three 
counties participating in the project and the three field 
representatives serving three counties; from the State 
Office, the Commissioner, the Director of Personnel, 
the Director of the Division of Field Services, the Di- 
rector of the Division of Child Welfare, and the Su- 
pervisor of Child Welfare Services; Miss Maud Mor- 
lock, Consultant on Homemaker Services from the 
Children’s Bureau, and the Regional Representative 
from the Children’s Bureau. Using the suggested 
guide furnished by the Children’s Bureau, the group 
made concrete plans, later incorporated into a manual, 
regarding details of the project. Discussion centered 
around a description of services, personnel policies, 
social service aspects of the training and services of 
homemakers. 


EssENTIALS OF THE PLAN 
N EACH COUNTY services of one white and one Negro 


worker were to be made available. 


Status of Homemakers. Homemakers were to have 
the same status as other employees of the agency. They 
would be furnished with suitable office space and be 
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subject to the same personnel practices and policies 
under the Merit System Council as are all employees 
of the departments of public welfare. 

Qualifications of Homemakers. In general the merit 
system qualifications decided on were: successful com- 
pletion of elementary school and two years of success- 
ful homemaking experience, either in her own home 
or in a paid capacity; passing a physical examination; 
ability and personality to work with children and 
parents, good judgment, tact, resourcefulness in meet- 
ing situations and problems in the home, ability to 
make flexible adjustments, and good moral character, 
as evidenced by an oral examination and statements of 
references. 

Compensation and Hours of Work. Since the type 
of service provided that the homemaker might be used 
for day care or 24-hour service, it was necessary to 
establish definite work hours and a compensatory pay 
plan. The work week was established as 39 hours 
which is the same as for other staff members of the 
department of public welfare. Any time over 48 hours 
of work by the homemaker not on a 24-hour basis was 
compensated for by allowing compensatory hours off. 
If the homemaker was employed on a 24-hour basis, 
she was to be paid one and one-half times the base 
salary and to be given a minimum of one-half day off 
per week. Each county was to set a salary in line with 
the existing wage scale in the respective counties, to be 
approved by the State Board of Public Welfare. Pro- 
vision was made for meeting expenses of transporta- 
tion to and from assignments and for reimbursing the 
homemaker for other expenses by means of an ex- 
pense and subsistence allowance. The homemaker 
was expected to pay expenses of transportation to the 
agency as are all other employees. 


Two items of expense were set up as being the re- 
sponsibility of the county during the project. One was 
the provision of office space, supplies, and equipment 
needed to carry on the homemaker services within the 
framework of the agency and the other was to meet 
needs of families where it might be impossible for the 
homemaker to be of service without other types of 
assistance for the family. 

Types of Situations. Homemaker services were to 
be provided on a temporary basis for the following 
types of situations: (1) The homemaker is to be as- 
signed to care temporarily for children when the 
mother is ill, has deserted, or has died; or (2) when the 
mother is, for some other reason, temporarily absent 
from the home to the neglect of the children; or (3) 
when the woman who provided foster care to children 
is ill; or (4) when there is a temporary need for special 
care in a family in order to prevent neglect of the 


children. Temporary care was defined as service for 
one month or less and in exceptional cases might be 
extended to three months. 


Eligibility for Homemaker Services. The plan pro- 
vided that services would be available to clients of the 
agency, any person applying to the county welfare de- 
partment for homemaker services automatically be- 
coming a client of the agency upon determination of 
eligibility for homemaker services. In order to keep 
the project as simple as possible, it was decided that 
the local departments of public welfare could not enter 
into plans for partial payment for the services from 
recipients or such plans as sharing services of the 
homemaker with other agencies who might wish to 
purchase the service. 

Determination of eligibility was based on the in- 
ability of the applicant to meet one hundred per cent 
of the agency’s public assistance budget as it relates to 
Aid to Dependent Children. In North Carolina this 
plan compares with the method used to determine 
eligibility for medical indigency. The services were 
to be available to any size family. Selection of families 
to be provided homemaker services was the respons- 
ibility of the case worker and his supervisor, with the 
approval of the local administrator. 

Role of the Homemaker. The function and role of 
the homemaker as an integral part of the social 
agency’s service was a basic feature of the project. 
Manual material for the homemaker project carefully 
set out a plan for the social service aspects of home- 
maker service. The responsibility of the case worker 
in giving help to families using homemaker service 
was recognized as being an important factor in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the service. At all times 
the case worker and the person administratively re- 
sponsible for the project were to give continuing su- 
pervision of the families participating in the project. 
A definite principle established was that homemaker 
service was to be used as an alternative for foster care 
and not as a substitute for family counseling partic- 
ularly in the areas of budgeting, meal planning, mar- 


keting, and housekeeping. It was believed, however, 


that in many instances the homemakers would have 
an opportunity to stabilize a home by strengthening 
the family ties and training children within the home. 
It was stressed that all plans involved the cooperation 
of the responsible adult in the family group and his 
or her full acceptance of any changes that might be 
needed. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PLAN 


HE ORIGINAL plan provided for the homemaker proj- 
| to be in effect during the fiscal year July 1, 
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1947 to June 30, 1948. In one county homemakers were 
recruited and the project was underway on July 1, 
1947. The other two counties had more difficulty re- 
cruiting suitable persons to serve as homemakers and 
were delayed in beginning their projects until Sep- 
tember and October of 1947. Each project was con- 
tinued for twelve months. 


Functioning of Homemakers in the Counties. A\l- 
though the original plan had been that homemaker 
service in North Carolina would be defined as service 
for less than three months, it was found in County 4 
that the greatest service could be rendered to two fam- 
ilies on a long-time basis. In County B and County C 
temporary services were rendered. Thus, at the end of 
the demonstration a contrast in the types of services 
rendered in the three counties was available. 

At the end of the first three months assignment of 
both the white and Negro homemaker in County 4, 
it was found that continued assistance would be wise. 
No other request for service or needs within the 
agency case load proved to require the homemakers 
services quite as much as these two families. The sit- 
uations were reviewed periodically in respect to case 
work planning involved and each time it was decided 
that the homemakers should continue to serve these 
two families. As a result, the Negro homemaker was 
assigned in a family of seven children for a period of 
twelve months. The white homemaker had only one 
brief assignment before she went to a family involving 
the care of four children where she stayed for seven 
months. 


In the case of County A a total of fourteen children 
in three families were served by the homemakers. In 
both families which were served for seven months and 
twelve months respectively, the mothers were away for 
a long period of time. The mother in one case had 
been in a sanitorium for more than a year before 
homemaker service was available. The mother in the 
other case had been suffering from a progressive men- 
tal illness and was committed to the State Hospital 
about a month prior to the assignment of the home- 
maker. In each case the father was in the home. Both 
homes were in the low income group and thus eligible 
for assistance through homemaker service. Both 
fathers were interested in their children and in keep- 
ing them together. 

In County B, 71 children in 15 families received 
services from the homemaker during the 12 month 
period. In these family situations the homemaker was 
used in a variety of ways. In four families, the fathers 
were employed and the mothers were partly or com- 
pletely incapacitated and unable to care for the chil- 
dren. In these cases daytime care was given. In four 


other families the mothers were absent during periods 
of hospitalization and the homemaker was on duty 
during the day until the father’s return from employ- 
ment. In two families homemaker services were 
needed during periods of illness of children when the 
mother was unable to give proper care and where hos- 
pitalization or boarding home care would have been 
necessary if services of the homemaker had not been 
available. In two other families the fathers were ill 
and the mother needed the help of a homemaker. In 
one family of six children where the mother had died 
and the father was employed the homemaker served 
the family for three months. 

In County C, the homemakers served 14 families in- 
cluding 54 children. In addition to services rendered 
54 children in their own homes, one homemaker was 
assigned temporarily to a children’s home in the county 
during the illness of the superintendent. Thirteen 
children were cared for in this home. In this county 
homemakers were used in a variety of temporary sit- 
uations such as periods of hospitalization, illness in the 
home, desertion, and to relieve parents during neces- 
sary absences from the home. The agency received 
more requests for service than could be filled since this 
county was semi-urban and services of the homemaker 
covered a wider range of situations. 

Supervision of Homemaker Services. Regularly 
scheduled conferences were held with homemakers in 
each county department of public welfare. There were 
also joint conferences with case workers and parents 
in planning assignments to families. Generally, it was 
possible for the homemaker to be taken on her first 
visit to the home by the case worker. It was recom- 
mended that the case worker follow up the assign- 
ment by an early visit, preferably the next day, and 
maintain weekly contacts with the family and home- 
maker throughout the period of assignment. It was 
the consensus that case work services are essential to 
the effectiveness of homemaker service since families 
usually had many problms in relation to the specific 
need for a homemaker. 


EVALUATION OF PLAN 


OMEMAKERS SERVICE in North Carolina involved 
H numerous strengths and problems. However, it 
is a definite conclusion that homemaker service is a 
vital part of an inclusive child care program for de- 
partments of public welfare and that this service as an 
alternative to foster care will have lasting values for 
families and children in the preservation of family 
unity. The demonstration indicated that this type of 
service is feasible for rural areas. 


Relative Costs of Services. The maximum expendi- 
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ture allotted for services of one homemaker was $1800 
for a 12-month period. In the case of the family of 
seven children in County A, foster home placement 
undoubtedly would have been inevitable if home- 
maker services had not been available. If the seven 
children had been boarded at the approved rates for 
children in licensed boarding homes, the total cost of 
board would have been $3768 for a period of twelve 
months. Basic items in an ADC budget for this family 
group would have amounted to $2606 for the same 
period. Each county department of public welfare 
was convinced of the value of the program for chil- 
dren in spite of the fact that the question of cost im- 
mediately arises. The workers and supervisors were 
of the opinion that the value of these services could 
not be measured in terms of money, the ultimate value 
being based on the fact that family relationships and 
unity could be maintained. 

Problems in Homemaker Service. Many of the 
problems which arose were due to the fact that prior- 
ities upon the time of persons responsible for the proj- 
ects limited the amount of interpretation and super- 
vision which must be assured during the first months 
of a new program. In some instances the accompany- 
ing services needed were considered a limiting factor. 
In the rural counties the problems of travel presented 
difficulties, but not unsurmountable ones. In some in- 
stances cases selected for homemaker service involved 
difficult social problems which tended to complicate 
areas of responsibility in the cases. This would prob- 
ably be true in any agency which has a backlog of 
problems which might lead to longtime care. 

In no instances was the homemaker used without 
the full cooperation of the parent or parents. The fact 
that the service was not superimposed but was used 
only when the parent or parents wanted to maintain 
their home and when the use of a homemaker meant 
a constructive plan for keeping the family together 
was considered an important factor in its success. 

Considerable time was needed in planning the as- 
signments of homemakers particularly around the 
items of transportation and subsistence. Probably the 
greatest problem in carrying out the services in rural 
areas was planning hours of work. In order to be in 
school many rural children leave home early in the 
morning. Since family life in a rural community can- 
not be geared to a 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. work day, it 
was necessary in planning schedules of homemakers 
to decide in some instances what period of the day is 
most important in the health and welfare of a child. 
In some isolated sections it was necessary to use taxi- 
cabs, which were expensive. In all instances it was 
necessary to plan carefully around the subsistence al- 


lowance for the homemaker and the budget for the 
family since in all cases the families were living on 
marginal incomes or public assistance grants. Inge- 
nuity and willingness of the homemaker in adjusting 
to new situations and time and skill on the part of 
case workers were necessary to the effectiveness of the 
projects. 

Evaluation by Counties. The three county super- 
intendents of public welfare expressed enthusiasm for 
homemaker service as an integral part of public wel- 
fare services. One superintendent attributed much of 
the success of the project in her county to the wisdom 
and experience of the homemakers who not only had 
a fine understanding of homemaking but understood 
the importance of families working together and un- 
derstanding one another. All three county depart- 
ments thought that the homemaker service meant 
much to the families and children receiving the serv- 
ices, enabling children to remain in their own homes 
and serving to strengthen family ties. It was sig- 
nificant that the presence of the homemaker was so 
highly valued by the fathers of all families. With the 
help of a social agency, the fathers were able to make 
adjustments and continue their normal responsibilities 
to the family. Often the father, with the help of the 
case worker and the services of a homemaker, devel- 
oped a greater sense of responsibility for his children 
as he participated in the planning and achieved a fuller 
realization of his importance in the family group. 

Evaluation of Homemakers. At the end of the proj- 
ect the homemakers themselves in evaluting services 
expressed satisfaction and a sense of accomplishment 
in their work. It was evident that they contributed to 
the success of the demonstration because of their earn- 
est desire to be of service, their loyalty to the agency, 
their energy and initiative, their ability and willing- 
ness to adapt to new situations and work hard in dif- 
ficult situations. 

Community Evaluation. In the communities where 
these families lived there seemed to be complete ac- 
ceptance of the agency’s plan for families receiving 
homemaker service. Services of the homemaker were 
commended and approved because of the changes that 
came about in the families. 

State Board Evaluation. The demonstration estab- 
lished the fact that qualified people can be recruited as 
homemakers, that there is community acceptance of 
the service, and that the total child welfare program 
can be strengthened by the addition of this type of 
service. It was evident that the time and effort spent 
in planning the program and in working with the in- 
dividuals who were directly responsible for the em- 
ployment and supervision of homemakers definitely 
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contributed to the success of the project. The success 
of homemaker service, or any new service, depends 
upon careful interpretation, adequate time given to its 
implementation, the attitude of the entire staff toward 
the service, and a high quality of case work to supple- 
ment the services of the homemakers. 


There is every evidence that homemaker service has 
a definite place in any agency responsible for services 
to children. There are definite contributions to family 
life in such a service which extend beyond actual phys- 
ical care given children. It is believed that homemaker 
service should be an integral part of a program for 
children and should receive the same amount of care- 
ful planning as other types of services offered by social 
agencies. The effectiveness of homemaker service de- 
pends upon the type of homemakers employed and the 
quality of case work skill and supervision offered by 
the agency in its total program of services to children. 


The classification of homemaker is now an approved 
position under the State Merit System in North Caro- 
lina. The plan which has been approved by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for the use of Child Welfare Services 
funds provides that these funds may be used to pay 
100 per cent of salaries for homemakers during the 
first year of employment; during the second year, the 
county assumes 15 per cent of the salary; during the 
third year, 35 per cent of the salary; during the fourth 
year and thereafter, the county assumes 60 per cent of 
the homemaker’s salary. A careful evaluation of the 
present child welfare program in each county will be 
part of the procedure in determining approval for the 
employment of one or more homemakers through 
participation in Child Welfare Services funds. The 
county will be responsible for providing office space, 
supplies, and other equipment as well as the expense 


of travel and a subsistence allowance for the home- . 


maker. 


It is believed that homemaker service will strengthen 
and reinforce a county’s total program for children. 
One of the problems in the administration of public 
assistance at the present time is that of non-support 
and family breakdown. We have only begun to meet 
that problem in the granting financial assistance. Too 
frequently, the problems of children have been isolated 
when they became acute and the more important task 
of assisting parents to maintain adequate homes for 
their children by fostering parental responsibility has 
not been adequate accomplished. It is hoped that 
many agencies will provide for the addition of home- 
makers to their regular staffs in order to increase their 
services to parents and children with greater recogni- 
tion of the importance of strengthening family ties 
and maintaining children in their own homes. 





Book Notes 





The Shame of the States, by Albert Deutsch. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 1948. 188 
pages. $3.00. 

This is a vivid and challenging report on today’s 
state mental hospitals by one of the nation’s out- 
standing authorities on this important subject. Au- 
thor of the definitive historical account of the de- 
velopment of public mental health services, The 
Mentally Ill in America, Mr. Deutsch is a skillful 
journalist who knows what to say and how to say 
it. Most of the material appeared first as a series of 
articles in a New York newspaper, and this book is 
part of the author’s continuing crusade for better 
services for patients in mental hospitals. 


The book is a candid and forthright description 
of the author’s survey of some forty mental hospitals 
in twelve states during 194647. The report is con- 
fined mainly to the portrayal of conditions in se- 
lected institutions in California, Georgia, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—“wealthy” states 
for the most part—so Mr. Deutsch cannot be charged 
with trying to prove his case by aiming his shots at 
the so-called backward states. The narrative is doc- 
umented with some fifty illustrations by various news 
photographers who accompanied the author on his 
visits. 

The survey is a devastating indictment of the fail- 
ure of the states to develop decent standards of care 
for mental hospital patients. Everywhere the pat- 
tern was the same—to paraphrase Mary Jane Ward’s 
The Snake Pit, there were too many patients, and 
not enough of anything else. While there are occa- 
sional variations throughout the shocking recital, the 
theme is always one of shortages—shortages of staff, 
facilities, equipment, and space in relation to the 
number of patients. The conclusion is inescapable 
that in this area of public welfare, the states, even 
those with high per capita incomes, have failed to 
meet their obvious responsibilities. The appalling 
conditions described reflect discredit upon our vaunt- 
ed civilization. 

While this book is by no means intended to be a 
scholarly or thoroughgoing analysis of the problem, 
it should be helpful to those responsible for inter- 
preting public welfare budgets to legislatures, espe- 
cially since it is different from most exposés. During 
the past few years, the dismal conditions in mental 
hospitals have been exposed by newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, motion pictures, and the radio. The 
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public has been informed of the facts, but in the 
aggregate not very much has happened. Too often 
the dramatic values have been exploited, and little 
or no attention has been given to the positive steps 
required to obtain improvement. Unlike most of 
his contemporaries, Mr. Deutsch recognizes that wide- 
spread publicity of bad conditions is not enough, 
and he likewise knows that making scapegoats of 
superintendents and other officials will not solve the 
problem. 

He proposes that the public, acting through rec- 
ognized channels such as the National Mental Health 
Foundation and the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene and its affiliated state societies, place the re- 
sponsibility squarely on the legislators whose penny- 
pinching apathy is in large measure responsible for 
inadequate appropriations. He recommends a fron- 
tal attack on the problem of providing better serv- 
ices in hospitals and in the communities, and he 
emphasizes the role of the National Mental Health 
Act of 1946 in the necessary expansion of a program 
for training personnel. He points out that while no 
one state now meets all the minimum standards of 
the American Psychiatric Association for mental hos- 
pitals, vast improvement can take place if the best 
practices and standards in the various states are 
brought together to form an ideal program. While 
this is not a complete blueprint for reform, the goal 
is both desirable and attainable. 

State welfare directors who are having difficulty in 
obtaining adequate appropriations for mental hos- 
pitals—and they all are—would do well to put this 
little book in the hands of members of their legisla- 
tures. 

Frank T. Fiynn, Assistant Professor 
School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago 





Directory Changes 





The following changes have been received for the 
1949 Pusiic Wexrare Directory published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 


Social Security Administration (Page 11) 


“Division of Research and Statistics: I. S. Falk, Director” 
should not have been listed as a division of the Children’s 
Bureau. This is a division of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 


California (Page 38) 


Carel E. H. Mulder is Supervisor of the Bureau of Ad- 
ministrative Accounting replacing Mrs. Lorraine Erickson, 
Accounting Officer. 

Kenneth Oliver is Supervisor of the Bureau of Claims 


Accounting (formerly Bureau of Audits) replacing Paul J. 


Traynor. 
Idaho (Page 70) 
County Supervisor 
Adams Mrs. Minnie Maxwell 
Cassia Mrs. Gladys M. Manning 
Clearwater Russell H. Merriman 
Idaho Miss Hazel Curtis 
Indiana (Pages 83-88) 


Dr. E. M. Dill is the Administrator, State Department of 
Public Welfare, replacing Otto F. Walls. 


County Director 
Greene Miss Grace B. Bynum 
Posey Mr. Alva O. Smith 
Scott Mrs. Bertha Johnson 
Louisiana (Pages 107-108) 
Parish Director 
Claiborne Miss Alma Maxwell 
LaSalle Mrs. Billy O. Walters 
Montana (Page 149) 


Nels C. Briggs is the Administrator, State Department of 
Public Welfare, replacing W. J. Fouse. 


New Jersey (Page 163) 


Dr. Edward J. Humphreys has been appointed Deputy 
Commissioner for Mental Hygiene and Hospitals. 


North Carolina (Page 182) 


The opening paragraph on this page should read as fol- 
lows: ‘Administration of Public Assistance. The programs of 
general assistance, old age assistance, and aid to dependent 
children are administered by county departments of public 
welfare under the supervision of the State Board of Public 
Welfare. The state agency has no actual supervisory powers 
over the general assistance program, but it supervises the 
categorical programs which are administered by the same 
county agencies. Aid to the blind is administered by the 
boards of county commissioners through the county depart- 
ments of public welfare under the supervision of the State 
Commission for the Blind.” 


Ohio 
The address of the Bureau of Aid to Dependent Children, 


Lucas County, Toledo should be listed as 338 Erie Street, 
Toledo 2. (Page 202). 


Pennsylvania (Page 217-218) 

County Executive Director 
Chester Charles Hartman 
Wayne Ludwig R. Harvatin 

South Dakota (Page 229) 

County Director 

Faulk Floyd Klebsch 
Virginia (Pages 257-258) 

County Superintendent 
King George Miss Eliza E. Embrey 
Matthews Mrs. Lorraine R. Hudgins 
Surry Mrs. Elizabeth Rowell 

Washington (Page 259) 


Roderick Olzendam has been appointed Director of the 
state agency. Verne M. Graham is Assistant Director. 


Wisconsin (Pages 273-274) 
County Director 
Jefferson Kenneth E. Kringle 
Oconto Henry Hendrickson 


Vilas Delbert A. Larsen 
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News and Notes 





No Summer Issues 


N DETERMINING the budget for the Association for 
l 1949, the Board decided to publish only ten issues 
of Pustic Wexrare during the year. This decision 
was made because of the decrease in financial support 
of the Association’s activities by the Spelman Fund 
and the resulting decrease in the total budget. 

Consequently, this issue is called the June-July num- 
ber and the next issue will be the August-September. 
After that, the journal will resume its regular monthly 
schedule of publication for the remainder of the year. 


1949 Directory AVAILABLE 


HE NEW AND enlarged Directory is now available. 

This tenth annual edition contains up-to-date list- 
ings of federal, state, and local public welfare adminis- 
trators. The last year brought many changes. For ex- 
ample, seven of the ten directors of the regional offices 
of the Federal Security Agency are new or in different 
regions. Thirteen of the state departments have a new 
administrator. There have been hundreds of changes 
in the local directors. You need a new 1949 Directory. 

In addition, the book contains six comprehensive 
tables, four of which are new material and two present 
revised data. These are on residence requirements for 
categorical and general assistance and for employment 
in public welfare agencies; tenure, appointment, and 
salaries of state administrators and state board mem- 
bers; and correspondence procedures on inter-state 
placement of children. Another section summarizes 
federal and state public welfare legislation enacted in 
1948. 

The price of a single copy is only $3.50. There are 
liberal discounts on ten or more copies. If you have 
not got your new Directory, order it now. 


Pusiic WELFARE History In CHICAGO 


Ne WHO KNow Chicago and those interested in 
the development of public welfare will enjoy read- 
ing Private Agencies and the Development of Public 
Assistance in Chicago, 1911-1935. This report was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Jennie Rovner Zetland as her thesis for 
the degree of Master of Arts at the School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago. A copy 
of the thesis is available in the loan library of APWA. 

This paper reviews the early mothers’ pension ad- 
ministration by the Juvenile Court and gives a picture 
of the depression years as seen through the eyes of 





public and private relief administrators of Chicago. It 
vividly discusses the various factors and influences at 
work in the development of the public welfare pro- 
gram in the community. The author points up the 
need for administrators of public assistance programs 
taking leadership in the education of the community. 
In discussing why the progress was so painfully 
achieved, the author says, “Most significant, because of 
its negativeness, seems the factor of community atti- 
tudes—especially in relation to public responsibility for 
relief of the able-bodied unemployed. This attitude is 
centures old. It is responsible for the punitive aspects 
of poor relief.” There is much work that needs to be 
done in the area of public relations. 


REGISTRATION FEEs 


T THEIR LasT meeting, the Board of Directors of 
A APWA voted to establish a registration fee for 
regional and national meetings of the Association. The 
registration fee for regional meetings was set at one 
dollar for members and students and two dollars for 
nonmembers. For the annual meeting, the fee was 
made two dollars for members and students and three 
dollars for nonmembers. 


Drrector’s REPORT 


HE ANNUAL REPORT of the Director of the Associa- 
‘Ta was submitted to the Board of Directors at 
their meeting on April 23. Formal action was taken 
by the Board to approve and accept the report. 

Mimeographed copies of the Director’s Report are 
available at the Chicago office and will be sent to mem- 
bers on request. The annual financial statement of the 
Association was published in last month’s issue of this 
magazine, page 120. 


“Wat Att Peopte Nee” 


His Is THE title of a report recently issued by the 

Honolulu Council of Social Agencies. A commit- 
tee of the Council worked for more than a year on the 
minimum content of living. 

The term “minimum” was defined as a living stand- 
ard below which the health and morals of families 
would be endangered if continued for an extended 
period of time. The term “content of living” was used 
to include those things and services considered neces- 
sary for daily living. The basic requirements consid- 
ered essential are food, shelter, clothing and its up- 
keep, utilities, household supplies, personal care and 
supplies, medicine chest supplies, transportation, and 
recreation. 

The report then discusses what is necessary regard- 
ing each of these requirements. Quantity standards 
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are set forth for all the requirements. Costs are figured 
on the basis of average prices in Honolulu in January 
1949. This report will be of interest and value to all 
concerned with budgeting and standards of assistance. 


Pusiic AssIsTANCE IN PHILADELPHIA 


N ITS ANNUAL report for 1948, the Philadelphia 
| County Board of Assistance answers the question: 
“With employment at a high level, why does anyone 
need public assistance today?” 

Using simple bar and circle charts, pictograms, and 
short explanations with a few case stories, the annual 
report tells why people need help today. The four 
major types of public aid are discussed. Then the re- 
port shows how much help is given and where the 
funds come from. 

William P. Sailer, Executive Director, and his staff 
should feel proud of an outstanding annual report. 


NaTIONAL CoNFERENCE ON HEALTH 


NATIONAL conference to discuss the health and 
A medical care problems of the country has been 
proposed by the American Public Health Association. 
Invitations have been extended to the American Medi- 
cal Association, American Hospital Association and 
the American Public Welfare Association to join with 
APHA in sponsoring such a conference. APWA has 
accepted the invitation and it is expected that the other 
two associations will do likewise. 

The purpose of the conference would be to deter- 
mine areas of agreement and to clarify disagreements 
on issues of health and medical care now facing the 
country. The meeting is tentatively scheduled for 
July, with the exact time and place to be announced 
later. 


Pusiic HeattuH Grants 


penges THE need for all physicians, from the 
family doctor to the specialist, to be familiar with 
the effects of emotions on general health conditions, 
the Federal Government is now making funds avail- 
able to medical schools throughout the country for 
the establishment of courses in the basic principles of 
psychiatry. Appropriations, totaling close to a million 
and a half dollars ($1,498,333) were recently allocated 
for this purpose under the National Mental Health 
Act and will go to 42 medical schools for the 1949-50 
scholastic year. Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, recently ex- 
pressed the hope that all eligible schools would eventu- 
ally be awarded grants for this development. Public 
welfare workers, aware of the close relationship be- 


tween poverty, illness and disturbing emotional prob- 
lems, see in this new movement, not only an impor- 
tant step forward in preventive medicine, but a step 
forward, as well, in the prevention of dependency. 


PREPARATION AND Use oF CHARTS 


CCOUNTANTS, RESEARCH and statistical people, and 
A public welfare administrators will be interested 
in a special issue of The Welfare Accountant, which is 
the official bulletin of the New York State Association 
of Public Welfare Accountants. Published in April, 
the material was prepared by Dr. David M. Schneider, 
Director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, New York 
State Department of Social Welfare. 

In this special issue, Dr. Schneider discusses the 
fundamental principles of charts and then gives and 
illustrates the various types of charts. In simple, un- 
derstandable language, he outlines the uses of the vari- 
ous charts. The publication is really a most useable 
text on charts. Illustrations give the reader a clear 
understanding of the author’s remarks. 


New Srate Directors 


INCE INTRODUCING seven new state directors in the 

April issue of Pustic Wetrarg, three other states 
have changed their state administrator. These are 
Indiana, where Dr. E. M. Dill has assumed the direc- 
torship, Montana, where Nels C. Briggs became the 
administrator on April 15, and Washington, where 
Roderick Olzendam was named the state’s new di- 
rector. 
~ Ina later issue of Pustic WELFaRE, we are planning 
to publish biographical sketches of these directors. 
Meanwhile, the officers, membership, and staff of 
APWA extend their congratulations and wish these 
gentlemen the greatest success. 


Pustic RELATIONS COMMITTEES 


ANY PUBLIC WELFARE departments have been “pub- 
M lic relations” conscious in the last few years. Such 
agencies will be interested in the latest pamphlet re- 
lease of the National Publicity Council in its “How- 
to-do-it” series. This release is entitled The Public 
Relations Committee and discusses why and how such 
a committee works. 

The foreword states that no fixed rules are pre- 
sented. The author, David M. Church, does define the 
task of a public relations committee, its make-up, the 
field in which it operates, and what makes it work. 
A copy of the report may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Publicity Council, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York City for $1.00. 











